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YOGA & YOGIS 


JAMES MALLINSON 
Photographs by James Mallinson 


James Mallinson is a scholar of the texts and practices of traditional yoga and yogis 
in India and an Associate at the Oriental Institute, Oxford University. 


BACKGROUND 


lies ESSAY IS A REVISED VERSION 
of a lecture I gave at Columbia 
University, New York, in September 
2011, in Sheldon Pollock’s Mellon 
Sanskrit series. As you might expect 
from the title of that series I am a 
Sanskritist. My doctoral thesis was a 
critical edition of a Sanskrit text on 
yoga called the Khecarividya, for which 
my supervisor was Professor Alexis 
Sanderson, the world’s foremost scholar 
of tantric Saivism. 

I am also something of an amateur 
ethnographer. I even did an MA in 
ethnography, with a dissertation on 
asceticism in India, but I was deterred 
from continuing down the path of 
formal ethnography by what Sheldon 
Pollock has called “the hypertrophy of 
theory” which afflicts the humanities, 
so for my doctoral thesis I returned 
to philology, seeking to make sense of 
Indian asceticism through texts. 

I did continue my ethnographic 
efforts, however, albeit on the side. The 
Khecarividya is about khecarimudra, 
a yogic practice in which the tongue 
is loosened and lengthened so that it 
can be turned back and upwards into 
the cavity above the palate, in order 
to access the amrta, the nectar of 
immortality, dripping from the top 
of the skull. In order to shed light on 
the text, I sought out traditional yogis 
in India who practise khecarimudra - 
but I made sure I didn’t do so much 
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ethnography that I had to justify my 
methods. 

I met my first such yogi in Kullu, at 
the Dussehra Mela of 1995. It was the 
final night, the full moon of Karttik, 
also known as Sharat Purnima, the 
autumn full moon. I was staying in 
the Ramanandi camp and asked my 
guru if he knew of any practitioners of 
khecarimudra at the festival. Another 
sadhu nodded towards a gruff-looking 
baba at the other end of the tent and 
said he was a yogirdj. 1 tentatively 
approached him and asked in my 
most respectful Hindi if he practised 
khecarimudra. He told me that he did, 
but that it was not for a sadharan vyakti, 
an “ordinary individual”, like me. 
Disappointed, I returned to my guruji’s 
side. Later that night, when the full 
moon was at its zenith and said to be 
pouring forth amrta, we all filed outside 
for the festival’s final ritual, in which 
we ate steaming ‘asmdi, rice pudding, 
into which the amrta was said to have 
dripped. 

Sitting up bleary-eyed early the next 
morning drinking chai with my guruji, 
I was nudged by another sadhu who 
pointed towards the yogiraj. His mouth 
was wide open. I crossed to him and 
looked inside. Sure enough his tongue 
had disappeared into the cavity above 
his palate and he was demonstrating 
khecarimudra to me. He then deigned 
to divulge some of his secrets. 


Parasuram Das Ji Yogiraj 1995. 
Photograph by James Mallinson. 


fl ears OF YOU WHO ARE ACQUAINTED 
with scholarship on yoga, in 
particular the Aatha variety from which 
most of the yoga practised around the 
world is, at least in part, derived, will 
know that a sect of Yogis called the 
Naths, and in particular their founding 
guru, Gorakhnath, is credited with 
inventing it and writing its texts. 

The Naths are also known as 
Kanphata, “Split-Eared”, Yogis on 
account of the holes cut in the cartilages 
of their ears, in which they wear large 
hooped earrings. 

In its classical formulations, the best 
known of which is found in the fifteenth- 
century  Hathapradipika, hathayoga 
employs a variety of physical techniques 
with the ultimate aim of waking 
Kundalini, the serpent goddess who lies 
sleeping at the base of the spine, and 
raising her upwards through a variety of 
cakras to union with Siva in the head. 

The Khecarividya is attributed to Siva 
in the form of Adinatha, the first Nath, 
and is thus associated with the Naths. 
But in the course of my work on the 
Khecarividyd, both my textual studies 
and ethnographic observations led me 
to become increasingly skeptical about 
the blanket attribution of hathayoga to 
the Naths, and indeed of the existence 
of a formal “Nath” order at the time of 
the Khecarividyas composition. Not 
long after I finished my thesis I was 
asked by Professor David Lorenzen to 
contribute to a volume on the Naths 
and their literature. 

I gladly accepted. Great, I thought, 
an incentive to get to the bottom of 
all this. I soon realised that to do so, 
however, would involve going back to 
first principles: I would have to figure 
out what constituted the corpus of 
early works on hathayoga. Somewhat 
surprisingly, considering the popularity 
of yoga, there has been very little critical 
study of them, and no critical study of 
the corpus as a whole. 

Identifying the corpus and 
determining a relative chronology of 
its works involved lots more of the 
painstaking philological work I had got 
used to while editing the Khecarividya. 
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Sri Sa Mabayagi Guru See ji, Anil: Sharma BPP studio, no ee 
chromolithograph, collection of James Mallinson 


Kanphata earring, Jwalamukhi 2011 © James Mallinson 


Kéanphata earring, Jwalamukhi 2012 © James Mallinson 
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I was greatly assisted by the fact that 
the Hathapradipika is for the most part 
a compilation. The Hathapradipikds 
hathayoga is in fact very catholic, 
encompassing a broad range of practices, 
some of which appear to have conflicting 
purposes (more on which later). 
Building on the pioneering work of 
the late Christian Bouy, I identified 
twenty works from which Svatmarama, 
the Hathapradipikd@s compiler, had 
Of these only four 
mention hathayoga by name, and of 


taken verses. 


those only one, the c. 13th-century 
Dattatreyayogasastra, 
practices. They consist ofan eight-limbed 


describes __ its 


yoga similar to that taught by Patafjali 
but ascribed in the Dattatreyayogasastra 
to the sage Yajhavalkya, together with 
ten techniques known as mudras and 
bandhas. \t is these latter practices 
which set Aathayoga apart from other 
yogas. They were practised by Kapila 
and other sages and work on the ancient 
and still prevalent Indic notion that in 
men the vital principle, the distillate 
of the various rasas which nourish the 
body, is bindu, semen, which is equated 
with amrta, the nectar of immortality. 
In women it is rajas, menstrual fluid. In 
yogic physiology bindu is created in the 
head, where it is secreted by the moon 
at the top of the central channel, and 
it drips down to the base of the spine, 
where it is either consumed in the solar 
fire, or ejaculated, thereby weakening 
the body and leading to old age and 
death. 

The techniques of this early hathayoga 
use pneumatic and mechanical methods 
to keep bindu in the head or raise it 
should it fall. They include the already 
mentioned khecarimudra in whose 
earliest manifestation the opening of 
the palate is sealed with the tongue 
so that bindu cannot fall. Then there 
are various techniques which are said 
to make the breath enter the central 
channel and rise upwards, taking 
bindu with it. The well known yogic 
headstand uses gravity to keep bindu in 
the head. 

Then there is vajrolimudra, which 
involves the yogi creating a vacuum in 
his stomach in order to resorb his bindu 
should he accidentally ejaculate. 
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Ram Das Ji Yogiraj, Citrakoot 1995 
© James Mallinson 


established that 


these 
practices distinguished Aathayoga in 


Having 


its earliest formulation I set about 
examining the other works used to 
compile the Hathapradipika in order to 
identify others that teach them. I found 
seven such works. The earliest is the 
c.llth-century Amrtasiddhi. Like that 
of the Dattdatreyayogasastra, the yoga 
of the Amrtasiddhi is geared towards 
keeping bindu in the head and, like 
the Dattdtreyayogasastra, it makes no 
mention of Kundalini, nor cakras. 
The remaining six works are contem- 
poraneous with the Dattatreyayogasastra 
or later. Five of them are attributed to 
Nath gurus or mention them in their 


mangala verses. These Nath works do 
not call their yoga hatha. The sixth, 
the Sivasamhita, is a product of the 
Srividya tradition associated with the 
Sankaracaryas of Shringeri and Kanchi. 
In all six works the aim of the yoga that 
they teach is the raising of Kundalini. 
These 
techniques and, in some cases, verses 
of the  Dattdatreyayogasastra and 
Amrtasiddhi, but, with varying degrees 


works incorporate the 


of success, redact them to be more in 
keeping with the new aim of raising 
Kundalini. So in the Vivekamartanda, 
for example, which can be dated to a 
period roughly similar to that of the 
Dattatreyayogasastra, six 
mudras, including khecarimudra, are 


hathayogic 


taught after a description of Kundalini 
but all are said to be for the preservation 
of bindu. The Khecarividyd, meanwhile, 
mentions the Vivekamartanda in its 
opening verses, but makes no mention 
of the preservation of bindu in its 
teaching of khecarimudra, which is used 
to awaken Kundalini and raise her to the 
store of amrta in the head, with which 
she then floods the body on her return 
journey to the base of the spine. 

The most coherent reworking of the 
hathayogic mudras is in the Sivasamhita, 
in which, even though its compiler used 
several verses from the two early bindu- 
obsessed hatha texts, the Amrtasiddhiand 
Dattatreyayogasastra, the preservation of 
bindu is nowhere the main aim of any 
of its techniques, whose purpose is the 
awakening of Kundalini. 

The Hathapradipika is not so 
coherent. In its attempt to be all things 
to all yogis, it includes the verses which 
describe khecarimudra found in both the 
Vivekamartanda and the Khecarividya, 
with their conflicting aims of sealing 
bindu in the head and flooding the body 


with amrta. 


S; WHERE AM I GOING WITH 
this arcane talk of bizarre yogic 
techniques? Well, behind the 
Hathapradipikds there 


was an agenda, which only becomes 


eclecticism 


apparent when we compare it with 
the texts which were used in its 
compilation. In some of those texts 
there is a typology of yoga which divides 


it into three methods: mantra, laya 
and hatha. The Hathapradipika makes 
no mention of mantrayoga, which 
denotes the core practice of Saivism: 
the pursuit of siddhis, magical powers 
enjoyments, by 
means of mantra repetition. Layayoga 


and supernatural 
denotes a variety of techniques for 
achieving cittalaya, “dissolution of the 
mind”, the best known of which is the 
aforementioned raising of Kundalini 
through the six progressively more 
subtle cakras. Other methods of Jaya 
nadanusandhina or nada, 
listening to series of progressively more 


include 


subtle internal sounds that arise in 
the course of yogic meditation. These 
techniques, which are individually called 
samketas, are secret methods said to have 
been taught by Siva. Many of them 
are described in earlier Saiva Tantras, 
and they are also taught in the works 
associated with Nath gurus which were 
used to compile the Hathapradipika. 
Svatmarama incorporated several of 
these samketas in the Hathapradipika, 
including ndda and the awakening of 
Kundalini, but he does not teach them 
under the rubric of /ayayoga, instead 
subsuming them, along with everything 
else in the Hathapradipikad, under the 
name hatha. 


Sri Nav Nath Svarip Darsan, no date, chromolithograph, collection of James Mallinson 


What this boils down to is that 
the meditational, 
techniques of the early Nath texts, Saiva 


visualisation-based 


techniques that had been known as the 
samketas of layayoga, are overlaid onto 
the physical bindu-oriented techniques 
of early Aathayoga, in a synthesis that 
constituted what I term “classical” 
hathayoga. This melding of the physical 
and the imaginary created a variety 
of ontological paradoxes which were 
responsible for, for example, the possibly 
apocryphal story of Dayananda Saraswati, 
the founder of the Arya Sam§j, pulling a 
corpse out of the Ganga and dissecting it 
in order to ascertain the existence of the 
cakras. On failing to find any he threw 
his Sanskrit texts on yoga, including the 
Hathapradipika, into the river. 


YoaIs 


HE NATHS CO-OPTION OF THIS 

bindu-oriented early hathayoga was 
part of the process of their becoming a 
formal order of celibate ascetics. Textual 
sources from the period prior to the 
composition of the hathayogic corpus 
show that the first human Nath gurus, 
namely Matsyendra and Goraksa were 
anything but celibate ascetics; they 
were adepts of the Pascimamndya or 


Western Transmission of Kaula Saivism, 
complete with its panoply of esoteric 
doctrines, such as the propitiation of 
yoginis thirsty for human bodily fluids, 
alchemy, sexual rituals, mantra magic 
and so forth. 

Matsyendra was famously licentious. 
A much retold legend tells of his 
becoming ensnared in the land of 
women only to be brought to his senses 
by his more austere disciple Goraksa. 
This is interpreted as a reformation by 
Goraksa of his guru’s degenerate Kaula 
ways. But the story is likely to postdate 
Goraksa by some centuries. In probably 
our earliest portrayal of him, which was 
written in Old Kannada in the early 
thirteenth century, he is said to live in 
Kolhapur with not one but two wives. 
Texts from the same period associated 
with him, such as the Goraksasamhita, 
include teachings on sexual rites. 

It is not until the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries, the time of the 
composition of Nath works on 
hathayoga, that an order of celibate 
Nath ascetics starts to take shape, in 
particular in the north and west of the 
subcontinent, and their appropriation 
of the celibate bindu yoga with its 
emphasis on continence is emblematic 
of that process. 


Marcu 2012 
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A Nath text of the early corpus, the 
Goraksasataka, ends with the following 
verse: 


“We drink the dripping liquid 
called bindu, “the drop”, not wine; we 
eat the rejection of the objects of the five 
senses, not meat; we do not embrace a 
sweetheart [but] the Susumna nadi, 
her body curved like kusa grass; if we 
are to have intercourse, it takes place 
in a mind dissolved in the void, not 
in a vagina.” 


The Naths’ appropriation of early 
hathayoga was only in name. In fact 
even their adoption of the name was 
short-lived. After the composition of 
the Hathapradipikd, no further texts 
on hathayoga were written by Naths 
and they appear not to have practised 
it, or at least its early variety. References 
to hatha in the Hindi verses attributed 
to Goraksa are all scornful, associating 
it with harmful ascetic practices. Today 
the practice of hathayoga amongst Naths 
is almost non-existent. There is one 
Nath guru from Orissa, a Svami Shiv 
Nath Ji, who is an ardent proponent of 
hathayoga, but his attempts to introduce 
it among others of his sampraddaya have 
been altogether fruitless. In November 
2011 I met at Jwalamukhi in Himachal 
Pradesh Yogi Baba Anip Nath Ji, a 
young Nath who lives at Manikaran and 
who demonstrated to me a sequence of 
difficult yogic dsanas. Surprised by this I 
asked him where he had learnt his yoga 
and he told me that it had come to him 
apne-ap, automatically, when he was a 
child and that he had not been taught it 
by a Nath guru. 

Rather than practise hathayoga, the 
Naths have remained true to their roots. 
They are renowned amongst other 
ascetics as experts in the meditative 
and magical arts of tantra, and recent 
prescriptive Nath publications teach 
tantric rites of worship of the goddess 
Bala or Tripurasundari in the tradition 
of the Daksinadmnaya or Southern 
Stream of Kaula Saivism. 

So if it wasn’t the Naths practising 
early hathayoga, who was it? To answer 
this question we need to identify the 
sectarian origins of the two texts of the 
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corpus that teach a pure bindu yoga, the 
Amrtasiddhi and Dattatreyayogasastra. 

of the 
Amrtasiddhi are unclear. I suspect that it 


The sectarian _ origins 
is the product of a Kalamukha tradition 
from northern Karnataka, but I cannot 
yet be sure. The sectarian origins of the 
Dattatreyayogasastra, however, although 
not made explicit—the text is in fact 
very anti-sectarian—can be inferred 
from a variety of clues. It originated 
among forerunners of renouncer groups, 
in particular those of the Giris and 
Puris, which were later included in the 
ten “names” or subsects of the Dasnami 
Samnyasis, the famous Saiva ascetic 
order, pictures of whose members (pun 
intended) are beamed around the world 
every three years when they process 
naked before bathing at the Kumbh 
Mela. 

The clues in the text are many. 
Dattatreya is the tutelary deity of the 
Jana Akhara, the largest of the divisions 
of the Dasnamis. 


nee 


Dattatreya at the Jina Akhara Haridwar 
2010 © James Mallinson 


Dasnami Nagas at the 2001 Allahabad Kumbh Mela © James Mallinson 
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Dattiatreya, no date, chromolithograph, collection of James Mallinson 
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It is Dattatreya’s association with 
the Samnyasis that is responsible for a 
curious omission in the Hathapradipika. 
Despite incorporating 20 verses from 
the Dattatreyayogasastra in the text, 
Svatmarama makes no mention of 
Dattatreya himself, even when he lists 
the teachers of hathayoga. This is because 
he wanted to claim /athayoga for the 
Siddha tradition, in particular that of 
the Naths, and the Naths and Dasnamis 
have long been rivals. 

Kapila, whom Dattatreya identifies in 
the Dattatreyayogasastra as the original 
teacher of Aathayoga, is the tutelary 
deity of the Mahanirvani akhara, the 
second largest, and possibly the oldest, 
of the Samnyasi akharas. 

Both Dattatreya and the more ancient 
Kapila have long been associated with 
antinomian ascetic practices. For Kapila, 
this has recently been demonstrated by 
Professor Johannes Bronkhorst in a 
monograph on Greater Magadha. To the 
references he cites I can add one from the 
Brhatkathaslokasamgraha, which can be 
dated to the eleventh century at the very 
latest. Writing of Candasimha’s city, the 
text’s author Budhasvamin says, “There 
the vices that usually terrify those who 
want to be liberated from the wheel of 
rebirth are prescribed by Kapila and 
others in treatises on liberation”. 

The practices of what Bronkhorst 
calls “non-Vedic” 
taught in any detail in early texts. 


ascetics are not 
However, we do get passing mentions 
of them in a variety of such works, 
including the Pafi canon, the epics and 
Dharmagastra texts, and some of them 
bear more than a passing similarity to 
practices of early hathayoga. Thus the 
Buddha says that he tried pressing his 
tongue to his palate in the manner 
of the 
Elsewhere in the Pali canon Ajivikas 
are said to practise micchdtapam, 
“false penances”, including ukkutika- 


hathayogic khecarimudria. 


ppadhana, i.e.-“exerting themselves in 
a squatting posture” and vagguli-vata, 
the “bat-penance”. The former is likely 
to be a forerunner of either virdsana or 
vajrasana (the latter came to be known 
as siddhdsana), sitting positions in 
which pressure is put on the perineum 
with the heel in order to make the 
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Image of Kapila in the Mahanirvani Akhara in Haridwar © James Mallinson 2010 
breath enter the central channel, 
thereby raising bindu or, in later works, 
Kundalini. The latter, in which the 
ascetic is suspended upside down (see 
picture on page 11), is a practice that 
is mentioned in the Mahabharata and 
the Vaikhanasasmartasitra, and survived 
into the modern era, but has died out 
during the course of the last century. 
It was perhaps eclipsed by the yogic 
headstand which could be said to serve 
the same purpose. All these ancient 
practices are ascribed to ascetics who are 
also said to be ardhvaretas, i.e. their seed 
is turned upwards, and it seems likely 
that in the same manner as their later 
hathayogic manifestations they were 
part of a set of techniques intended to 
assist and enhance the benefits of the 
ascetic’s celibacy. 

So, to summarise what I’m getting 
at: the techniques of early hathayoga 


were practised by ascetics of an ancient a 
i OP eS 
Siddhasana: Rim Das Ji Yogi 

© James Mallinson 


raj 1995 


Visvamitra performing tapas, 17th century ©British Library Board Ramayana MS 15295 


Urdhvamukhi (from J.C.Oman 
The Mystics, Ascetics and Saints 
of India) 1903, p.43 
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Ganga Das Chitrakoot 1995 
© James Mallinson 


non-Vedic celibate tradition but their 
first textual exposition is in the earliest 
texts of hathayoga. Although the details 
of the formation of their sects are still 
unclear, it is clear that the heirs of those 
ascetics are the two biggest monastic 
orders in India today, the Dasnami 
Samnyasis and Ramanandis. They are 
the orders amongst which the practice 
of hathayoga is still most prevalent, and 
their Aathayoga is very much about 
preserving and sublimating bindu. Part 
of the Dasndmi Nagds initiation rite 
is the tag tor, in which the penis is 
yanked downwards, rendering it forever 
flaccid and enabling an array of bizarre 
demonstrations of the ascetic’s disdain 
for his member (see picture above). 

The Ramanandis, meanwhile, do 
not go to such lengths as they will not 
permamently disfigure themselves, but 
some of them who struggle with the 
vow of celibacy do opt for chemical 
sterilisation. 

Not only are the Dasnamis and 
Ramanandis _ the 
practitioners of Aathayoga today, but 
they also continue to practise the other 


foremost ascetic 


ascetic techniques with which the 
forerunners of those of hathayoga are 
associated in our early sources. 
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Dhiini-tap dsana Omkareshwar 1994 
© James Mallinson 


Thus it is the Ramanandis who 
nowadays are the main exponents of 
the ancient austerity of sitting under 
the midday summer sun surrounded 
by smouldering cow-dung fires (see 
facing), and they often round off this 
penance by practising yogic dsanas (see 
above). This is not without its dangers: 
it is not uncommon for these yogis to 
topple onto their fires. 

Indeed, the parallels between the 
current practice of the Ramanandis, or, 
to be precise, their Tyagi suborder, and 
those of ascetics in our early sources are 
striking. The Vaikhdnasasmartasitra, 
which has been dated to between 
the 4th and 8th centuries, describes 
the practices of celibate hermits (i.e. 
vanaprasthas). Xt 
them the practice of yoga, sitting 


includes among 
down between five fires, remaining 
in a pot of water, sitting in virdsana, 
maintaining silence, inverting the 
body and standing on one foot. The 
same hermits are to meditate on 
Visnu with bhakti, devotion. All 
these practices are typical of today’s 
Ramanandi Tyagis. 


Dhini-tap Haridwar 2010 
© James Mallinson 
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| ee WANT TO LOOK IN MORE DETAIL 
at Yogi sects in the period when they 
coalesce out of a relatively homogeneous 
mass into more formal orders, i.e. the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. First 
I shall return to the Dattatreyayogasastra 
and look at a passage which gives us 
some more specific details about the 
milieu in which it was composed. 


mundito dandadhiari va 
kasdyavasano ‘pi va \|43\| 


narayanavado vapi jatilo 
bhasmalepanah| 
namahsivayavaci va 


bahyarcapijako ‘pi va \\44|| 


sthinadvadasapijo va malabhir 
bahubhisitah| 

kriyahino ‘thava kriivah katham 
siddhim avapnuyat \|45|| 


“Shaven-headed, carrying a 
stick, or wearing ochre clothes; 
saying Narayana, having matted 
hair, or smearing the body with 
ash; saying namah sivdya, or 
worshipping external images; 
worshipping at the twelve places 
or being abundantly adorned 
by malas: [even doing all these 
things,] if [the yogi] does not 
practice, or if he is cruel, how 
can he achieve siddhi?” 


This passage confirms the connection 
between the Dattdatreyayogasastra and 
the Dasnamis, to whom all of these 
epithets apply. Or so I thought. In 
2009 I gave a lecture in Oxford in 
which I discussed this passage. I took 
the compound  dvddasasthinapijah, 
“worshipping at the twelve places”, to 
refer to the twelve Jyotirlinga temples 
of Siva scattered around India, at which 
the Saiva Dasnamis are often found. 
But Dr Sanjukta Gupta suggested 
that it referred to the Pafcaratrika and 
Stivaisnava practice of applying the 
ardhvapundra, the Vaisnava sectarian 
marking, at twelve places on the body. 
On this page is a Ramanandi Tyagi 
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applying them at last year’s Kumbh 
Mela. 

My initial reaction was that this 
was unlikely, because the Dasnamis 
are out-and-out Saivas: at the Kumbh 
Melas, the Dasnamis’ encampment 
is known as the Siv Dal, the army of 
Siva; that of the Ramanandis is the 
Ram Dal. Battles between them were 
frequent in the two hundred years 
before the British took control of the 
Mela, and memories of that period are 
strong. At Haridwar last year I was 
reminded of the story of two Saiva 
Sannyasis, Laksho Giri and Bhairo 
Giri, who refused food each day until 
they had killed five Vaisnavas, and 


whose depredations are, in Ramanandi 


Twelve tilaks Haridwar 2010 © James Mallinson 


legend at least, held to be responsible 
for their militarisation. 

Not long after the Oxford lecture, 
through 


my collection of scans of medieval 


however, I was looking 
miniatures of ascetics, returning, as I 
often do, to the following deservedly 
well-known depictions by the famous 
painter Basawan of a battle between two 
groups of Hindu ascetics that happened 
at Thanesar (near Kurukshetra) in 1567. 
The battle was witnessed by the emperor 
Akbar, hence its inclusion and depiction 
in the Akbar Nama. The two sides in the 
battle are the Giri and Puri suborders of 
the Dasnamis. 


Thanesar Battle © Victoria and Albert 
Museum, London (IS.2:61-1896) 
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16 NAMARUPA Issue 15 VOLUME 03 Thanesar Battle © Victoria and Albert Museum, London (IS.2:62-1896) 


Now if we look closely at the 
combatants on both sides we can see 
that, wherever visible, they are sporting 
Vaisnava tilaks. 

It might be argued that this painting, 
which dates to about 25 years after 
the event, includes a certain amount 
of artistic license. And similar zilaks 
in another painting of the same event 
from a manuscript of the Akbar Nama 
in the Khuda Buksh Oriental Public 
Library, Patna, (a scan of which Professor 
Pinch kindly provided me with) may 
be because the painter was copying 
from Basawan’s masterpiece. But the 
naturalism of the depictions found in 
miniatures of this era is well-known, 
and I can attest that the consistency in 
the differing depictions of ascetics from 
different sects in the large number of 
these paintings that I have consulted is 
strikingly coherent. 

Furthermore, we have other pictorial 
evidence of the Vaisnava orientation of 
at least some of the Dasnami suborders 
in the 16th century in the form of 
a wonderful painting of an ascetic 
encampment from an album known as 
the St Petersburg Muraqqa, to which 
Dr Debra Diamond recently drew my 
attention (See next page). 

It was painted by Mir Sayyid Ali in 
about 1565. Unlike the Thanesar picture, 
the sadhus’ sect is not identified in any 
accompanying text, but I am confident 
that again they are Dasnamis, probably 
Puris or Giris. The similarities between 
the depiction here and a Dasnami Naga 
camp today are striking. (All except of 
course the absence of smoking: in the 
sixteenth century the habit was only 
just arriving in India and yet to catch 
on, so the Nagas are still grinding and 
drinking bang rather than smoking it.) 
And we may note that these Nagas are 
not depicted as warriors - there are no 
weapons in the picture. 

Now to return to my theme: if we 
zoom in on the mahant of this group 
(see picture on right), we see that he too 
is wearing a Vaisnava drdhvapundra. 

One might perhaps contend 
that the sadhus depicted here are 
Vaisnava Ramanandis, or at least their 
forerunners, butcertain features militate 
against such a contention, such as the 
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Mughals Visit an Encampment of Sadhus © Institute of Oriental Manuscripts, St Petersburg 
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ascetics’ nakedness and ochre clothes: 
the Ramanandis scorn the Samnyasis’ 
ochre clothes which they say are the 
colour of Parvati’s menstrual fluid and 
they never go naked. Furthermore 
the ascetic practice of holding one or 
two arms in the air for years on end 
is not undertaken by Ramanandis 
because it permanently disfigures the 
body. In historical reports and among 
ascetics today it is only Samnyasis who 
perform this penance (see photograph 
on page 8). (In passing, allow me to 
note that I think that the Ramanandis’ 
forerunners and Samnyasis may have 
been very closely connected, perhaps 
even one and the same, at the time that 
this picture was painted, and that the 
differences I note above came about 
later.) 

So this pictorial evidence suggests 
that the Puri and Giri subsections of 
the Dasnami Naga Samnyasis were 
originally Vaisnava - and let me note 
here that I have not found any Mughal 
miniatures from the same period of 
ascetics wearing Saiva markings. 

These Vaisnava tilaks got me thinking 
about the Dasnamis and I realised that 
in fact the Vaisnava features of the order 
are legion. So many that there is not 
enough time for me to list them all here. 
I shall mention just a few. 


One was staring me in the face: 
both Dattatreya and Kapila are 
included in the relatively common 
lists of the 24 avatars of Visnu and 
the Dattatreyayogasastra accordingly 
opens with a mavgala verse in praise 
of Visnu in his form as Narsimha 
(as whom Padmapada incarnated 
in order to save his guru Sankara 
from a Kapalika). 


When Dasnamis greet each other, 
they say om namo ndarayan (sorry, 
Sanskritists, ’m afraid it is usually 
narayan and not nardyandya). This 
is the ancient Vaisnava astaksara 
salutation taught in a wide range of 
Dharmaésastra texts. 


Three of the four Dasnami pithas 


are at Vaisnava tirthas - Badrinath, 
Dvarka and Puri. (The fourth is at 
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Shringeri although its shrine is said 
in some texts to be Rameshwaram) 


Sankara himself, the supposed 
founder of the Dasnamis— but 
this attribution is very late—was 
probably Vaisnava. 


The nominal suffix Puri, as far as I 
know, is only found in the names of 
Vaisnavas prior to the 16th century 
or so. See for example Ivara Puri, 
the mantra guru of Caitanya. 
Similarly, during this period, the 
term Gosaim, i.e.~Gosvami, which 
came to refer predominantly to 
Saiva Dasnamis, is only used to 
refer to Vaisnava ascetics. 


What this illustrates is the remarkable 
fluidity of the religious world of 16th- 
century India, prior to the formalisation 


Scholars 


including Professor Jack Hawley at 


of the various traditions. 
Columbia have recently drawn attention 
to how the bhakti sects of north India 
institutionalised themselves during 
the late medieval period, establishing 
identities that 
sought to lay claim to a pan-Indian 
Hindu spatial realm. Other than the 
Ramanandis, whose overt devotionalism 
allows them to straddle both ascetic and 


devotional camps, the yogi and ascetic 


concrete sectarian 


orders have not been seen as part of 
this process. Indeed they are often 
viewed as quite distinct from the bhakti 
traditions. But very similar processes of 
institutionalisation can be seen to have 
happened to them too. 

The Saiva orientation of the Dasnamis 
seems to have taken hold over the course 
of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, when the Shringeri matha in 
Karnataka became the most influential of 
their seats. However it is still somewhat 
astonishing, to me at least, to think that 
they could be so fickle in their affiliation. 
But perhaps I am _ projecting later 
rivalries onto a past where they did not 
exist. Professor Vijay Pinch has shown 
how the militant Dasnamis were typical 
mercenaries, fighting for the highest 
bidder, or whoever they thought would 
be most strategically advantageous for 
them. Perhaps they were equally free 


with their “great tradition” sectarian 
afhliation while remaining true to their 
guru-lineages. 

The contrast with present-day 
attitudes is marked. At last year’s 
Kumbh Mela there was a fight in the 
Ramanandi camp where I was staying 
that resulted in the hospitalisation of 
two very senior mahants. The fight was 
caused by another mahant changing 
his tidak from that of a bindi-vala, who 
sports a red dot between his eyebrows, 
to that of a sri-vala, who wears a red 
stripe. He had done this in order to 
take up a senior position he had been 
offered, but many Ramanandis deemed 
it inexcusable treachery. (I should note 
that there was a caste issue too.) 

The institutionalisation of the 
Dasnamis followed a similar pattern 
to that of the Naths and the Vaisnava 
of which the 


Ramanandis are one branch, in that it 


Catuhsampradaya, 


involved the fixing—at least in theory 
— of the order’s subdivisions and a claim 
to pan-Indian status through affiliation 
with southern traditions. I should now 
like to take a brief look at the Naths 
during this period, again through the 
lens of Mughal miniatures. 

There are a good number of paintings 
of Naths from the 16th and 17th 
centuries, but very few of them actually 
identify their subjects. On page 21 is a 
pair which we can be fairly sure portray 
Naths because they are of the Nath 
centre at Gorakhkhatri in Punjab. They 
depict the emperor Babur’s visit there in 
1505 but were painted in 1580. 

On pages 21 and 22 are two close- 
ups of the same pictures in which the 
earrings and horns closely associated 
with the Naths are visible. 

Notealso the multi-coloured necklaces 
which two of the yogis are wearing. 
These crop up in a lot of miniatures 
but until recently I was puzzled what 
to make of them as I have never seen 
one worn by today’s Naths nor have 
Naths I have asked been able to identify 
them. Then I came across the report of 
the Jesuit Monserrate who at the end of 
the 16th century visited Balnath Tila, 
a famous Nath shrine in what is now 
Pakistani Punjab and which was the 
headquarters of the sect until Partition. 
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In Hoyland’s translation of Monserrate’s 
Latin: “The mark of [the] leader’s rank 
is a fillet; round this are loosely wrapped 
bands of silk, which hang down and 
move to and fro. There are three or four 
of these bands.” 

There is another early picture in 
which Naths are identified, the so-called 
“Dance of the Dervishes” (page 23 and 
close-up this page). 

This painting is likely to have been 
commissioned by Dara Shikoh in the 
1650s and its captions identify two of the 
Hindu saints at its bottom as Matsyendra 
and Goraksa. Again they have the 
archetypal Nath horns and earrings. 

These Nath identifying features, 
many of which are also mentioned in 
vernacular textual sources, enable us to 
identify Naths depicted in pictures even 
when there is no contemporaneous 
caption. Thus the previously 
unpublished miniatures shown on page 
24 from the British Library both depict 
groups of Naths. 


Meanwhile, if we return to the 
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“The Dance of the Dervishes” close-up © Victoria and Albert Museum, 
London (1.8. 94-1965) 


“The Dance of the Dervishes” © Victoria and Albert Museum, London (1.S. 94-1965) 
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Thanesar Battle (pages 15 and 16), 
which some scholars have suggested 
involved Naths and have cited as 
evidence that the Naths were the first 
Indian fighting ascetics, we can confirm 
my earlier assertion that the combatants 
are not Naths—there is not a horn in 
sight—although there do appear to be 
one or two Naths lurking at the edges of 
the action. (See close-up on page 25) 

The Naths are in fact the least 
militarised of Indian ascetic orders. 
None of the many reports of fights 
involving ascetics from the 16th to 18th 
centuries names them as combatants 
and today they take no part in the 
militarised processions at the triennial 
Kumbh Melas. Indeed, the Naths 
themselves say they cannot fight because 
it would be too easy for their Kanphata 
earrings to be ripped out, which results 
in instant excommunication from the 
order. 


6 leas LEADS ME ON TO MY FINAL 
subject before I conclude: earrings. 
Photographs on pages 4 and 5 show 
Kanphata Naths with their distinctive 
earrings through the cartilages of their 
ears. If one looks closely at the group 
of Naths depicted in ‘Seven Yogis’ (page 
25) one can see that their earrings are 
not in fact Kanphata-style, they are in 
their earlobes 

And the Naths in the Akbar Nama 
depiction of the Thanesar battle (page 
25) also wear their earrings in their 
earlobes. As do the Samnyasis in the 
same picture. 

It is not in fact until the late 
eighteenth century that we get the first 
pictures of Kanphata yogis, or indeed 
the first instances of the word being 
used in texts. On page 26 are three 
Naths in a miniature from Kishangarh 
dated 1780. 

If we look closely at this picture we 
can see that the earrings appear to be 
worn in the cartilages, although it is not 
completely clear. 

Perhaps the earliest definite depiction 
of a Kanphata Yogi is in a folio from 
a wonderful album of pictures of 110 
characters commissioned by Colonel 
James Skinner in 1825 (see page 27). 

What was going on here? Why did 
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Four Yogis © British Library Board (J.22, 16) . 
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Niaths at Thanesar © Victoria and Albert 
Museum, London (IS.2:62-1896) 


Seven Yogis close-up © British Library Board (J.22,15) 
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these yogis suddenly decide to cut holes 
in their ears? Well I don’t know where 
they got their inspiration from, but 
what seems to have happened is that a 
broad swath of yogis of different lineages 
wore hooped earrings in the lobes of 
their ears and then the Naths, or at least 
those who chose to afhliate themselves 
with Goraksa, sought to distinguish 
themselves by wearing earrings in the 
cartilages of their ears. This coincided 
with Goraksa achieving hegemony over 
the Nath sampradaya’s many disparate 
suborders. 


SHALL NOW CONCLUDE WITH A 

few general remarks. I hope I have 
managed to demonstrate how the 
received wisdom that /athayoga was 
first propagated by Goraksa when he 
established the Nath order a thousand 
years ago by cutting holes in the 
cartilages of his twelve disciples’ ears 
—and that all others who practise 
hathayoga are thus copying the Naths — 
is in need of revision. The key practices 
of hathayoga— including complex, 
non-seated dsanas, which I have not 


| discussed but whose first descriptions 


6 6 iA 4: r 6 are found in Pafcaratrika sources 
= — - AE eet A a taal ays * —originated among the forerunners 


Kishangarh Naths. Private Collection of the Dasnamis and Ramanandis. ‘This 
7 ; opens up a new world of ethnographic 
sources for yoga. Hitherto the practice 
of yoga among these groups has 
been seen as a simulacrum of that of 
the Naths, when in fact it is a direct 
descendant of the original Aathayoga. 

I'd like now to try to locate yoga and 
yogis within some broader historical 
processes in which its role is usually 
overlooked. I have long wondered why 
texts on hathayoga were written: why, 
especially if, as I contend, these practices 
had already been around for several 
centuries, were they not codified until 
the early medieval period? I suggest 
that this was due to a broader historical 
process in which religion became 
democratised. 

Many of the texts of Aathayoga 
explicitly state that it can be practised 
by anyone. Written in simple Sanskrit 
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of the Yogasiitra and its exegesis, or the 
esoterica of Saiva texts on yoga, they are 
the first texts on yoga that are accessible 
to all. This made its aims— ie. liberation 
in the case of the bindu-oriented 
hathayoga and siddhis in the case of Saiva 
yoga — also accessible to all, doing 
away with the need for either ascetic 
renunciation or priestly intermediaries, 
ritual paraphernalia and __ sectarian 
initiations. This democratisation of 
religion is found in the bhakti cults 
that started to develop during the same 
period and may have been a corollary 
of the demise of Saivism, at least as a 
grand, state religion. 

The democratisation of yoga was 
responsible for the production of its 
texts. Ascetics had learnt /hathayoga 
through oral teachings for centuries, 
but once its teachings had opened up 
to householders, texts were produced, 
perhaps as the result of patronage by 
these new practitioners, who would have 
enlisted pandits to codify the teachings 
of ascetic gurus. 

A concurrent historical process that 
affected yoga, or rather yogis, and 
which is related to the democratisation 
of religion, is one that I have already 
touched upon: the formation of sects 
out of a more fluid religious milieu in 
the late medieval period. 

Nor was yoga immune to other, not 
specifically religious, historical processes. 
‘Thus it too saw an explosion in intellectual 
activity in the late medieval period, 
from 1550-1750, which manifested in 
the production of a wealth of Sanskrit 
compendia and commentaries, and even 
the composition of a dozen or so new 
Yoga Upanisads, compiled by cobbling 
together passages from earlier works on 
hathayoga, sometimes even incorporating 
entire texts. The end of this period also 
saw the composition of the first truly 
“Nath” Sanskrit work, ie. the first to be 
composed after the order’s formalisation, 
namely the Siddhasiddhantapaddhati, a 
text often claimed in secondary literature 
to be as old as the eleventh century, but 
none of whose citations or manuscripts 
dates to earlier than the middle of the 
eighteenth century. 

The same period saw the composition 
of a variety of vernacular works on yoga, 


such as Dadipanthi Sundardas’s /ndn 
Samudra and Sarvangayogapradipika, 
the Jogpradipakaé of Jayatarama and 
several Persian works, by both Hindus 
and Muslims. 

Finally, I want to finish by 
emphasising how it is philology that 
underlies all of what I have said, how 
it is through critical study of the texts 
of yoga that one can make sense of the 
convoluted historical and ethnographic 
record. As I noted earlier, the corpus 
of Sanskrit texts on hathayoga has not, 
until recently, been the subject of critical 
study. As a result, all pronouncements 
on its history have been based on a small 
group of arbitrarily selected, incorrectly 
dated, supposedly “Nath” texts, and 
the pronouncements of the Naths 
themselves. This, in combination with 
various historical vicissitudes, has led to 
an unwarranted emphasis on yoga’s so- 
called “left-hand” tantric antecedents, 
and an absence of any awareness of 
the historical processes that affected its 
development. There is a great deal more 
work to be done, both philological and 
otherwise, but a clearer picture is now 


beginning to emerge. ote 


Skinner Kanphata © British Library 
Board (Add.27255 fol.399) 


Skinner Kanphata close-up © British 
Library Board (Add.27255 fol.399) 
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